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very easy case to make out. His object was to invite
Parliamentary and public censure on the head of Mr.
Justice Keogh, whose own career and character had
already brought censure enough with them. The House
of Commons well remembered Keogh, his brilliant
audacity as a Parliamentary debater, his association
with John and James Sadleir, and their extraordinary
financial frauds, which had culminated in the suicide of
one and the flight and expulsion from Parliament of
the other. The House knew that since, by an extraor-
dinary exercise of administrative authority, impossible in
our times, Keogh had been raised to the bench of justice
in Ireland, and that ever since his elevation he had done
his best to denounce and to vilify the national cause, by
the advocacy of which he had made himself worth pur-
chase as a Member of Parliament. Therefore it might
well have been expected that Butt would have an easy
task in all he could seriously hope to accomplish, that
is, in heaping further odium on the already odious head
of Mr. Justice Keogh. When Henry James, then
almost new to the House, rose to take part in the debate,
most of the listeners were uncertain whether he meant
to support Butt's motion or to oppose it. The interest
in the whole question was beginning to languish, for no
practical result of any immediate kind was likely to
follow from Butt's enterprise, and nothing said against
Mr. Justice Keogh could have added one cubit to the
stature of the cairn of obloquy which events had already
piled upon his Parliamentary career. But the interest
of the House and of the Galleries soon freshened and
brightened as Henry James went on with his speech.
It was a speech in opposition to the motion, but not,
of course, in defence of the character of Mr. Justice
Keogh. James did not say one word to suggest a sym-
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